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TO THE 


PEOPLE OF PRESTON. 


Kensington, 2th Nov. 1826. 
My ExceE.uent FRienps, 


My Petition against the return 
at the late election has been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 
There are securities to be given 
that I will appear and prosecute 
the Petition before the Committee, 
and that I will pay such expenses 
as the law requires me to pay. 
These securities will be given in 
eight days from this day inclusive, 
the names of the parties having al- 
ready been given into the Speaker, 
agreeably to the law in such 
case. The Committee which is 
to try the question, will not sit, at 
the earliest, before the middle of 
the month of February; but, in 
the meanwhile J, or one of my 


























sons, will have the honour of 
wailing upon you, or, at least, of 
going to visit the town of Preston, 
in order to make such arrange- 
ments as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the Petition. You may rest 
satisfied, that you will not be dise 
appointed, in the confidence which 
{ am sure you entertain, that I 
will discharge my duty upon this 
occasion, with unremitted industry 
and zeal. I will leave nothing 
undone that is in the power of any 
man to do in such a case; and, as 
I know that we have justice and 
clear law on our side; as I am 
sure that there is no conscientious 
man upon the face of 
who will not say that 
plaint is well founded, 
law was grossly violatediagan 
late election ;.as I am quigran ; 
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bands of harpies, commonly call- 
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of this, I will not doubt of the, 
prayer of the Peiition being 
granted ; or, in other words, I will 
not doubt that the election will be 
set aside. 

It is not my intention to pub- 
lish the 5th Number of the Poor 
Man’s Friend, until the Ist of 
January or Ist of February. 
There are to be six numbers in 
the whole. There may be seven. 
Whatever there are, I will have 
them, as heretofore, punctually 
delivered at your dwellings. I 
see, froni the newspapers, that 
there is a new reading-room to be 
established in Preston, and that 
Wood, who promised you that fe} 
would beard Mr. 
generously going to contribute a 
daily paper to the said reading- 
room, which is, | suppose, intended 
to convey to the town of Preston 
an account of those beardings 
which he intends to give Mr. 
Canning. To this reading-room, 
the people of Preston will never 
be -admitted. It is to consist of | 
the second or third degree of crea- 
tures that call themselves gentle- 
folks ; and who, if the small pa- 
per-money Bill go into fyll,effect, 
will look like any thing, but gen- 
tlefolks before this day two years. 
You want no instruction from this 
reading-room. All that you want 
to learn now is, how to defeat those 


Canning, is 
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ed attorneys ; howto preserve your 
rights against them; and, this] 
trust you will know, and put in 
practice, too, before the first day 
of next June. At any rate, never 
again will they humbug you, 
bother you and abuse you by the 
means of tallies. 

‘Though I shall not publish, until 
the time I have mentioned, the 
other Numbers of the‘ Poor Man’s 
Friend,” 1 shall in the meanwhile, 
address a Letter, or, perhaps, 
mvure than one, to you; and, I 
sliall take care to have it conveyed 
to you in the same manner in 
which have been conveyed the four 
first Numbers of the ** Poor Man’s 
Friend.” 1 see that the gentle- 
folks, as they call themselves, of 
Blackburn and other places, are 
meeting to petition for a repeal of 
the corn-laws. They are very 
right in so doing ; but, if they had 
joined us radicals, even only last 
year, the corn-laws would have 
been repealed without their peti- 
tioning at all. It is for us fo join 
all those who petition against the 
corn-laws. If the corn-laws be 
repealed, the landowners will de- 
mand a reduction of the faxes, and 
particularly of the malt-tax ; and, 
if they do this, it will then be our 
duty to join the landowners. 

I am, 
- Your faithful friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wx. COBBETT. 





GREEFK PIE. 


Thou hast taken usury and increase, 
and thou hast greedily gained of thy 
neighbours by extortion, and hast fur- 
gotten me, saith the Lord God. Be- 
hold, therefore, I have smitten mine 
hand at thy dishonest gain which thou 
hast made. Can thine heart endure, 
or can thine hands be strong, in the 
days that 1 shall deal with thee.— Eze- 
kiel, chap. xxii. ver. 12, 13, 14. 


—sA 


Tuere are several very im- 
— subjects before the public; 
ut this subject is, perhaps, more 
full of curiosity than any other. 
It is, too, of importance, because, 
if we had decided in favour of 
the “ Chief Commissioner,” we 
should for ever hove imposed 
silence on ourselves as to all mal- 
versation, connected with public 
affairs. The ‘< Commissioner” 
made a bold stand, on Tuesday 
the 2ist. He'stood like a wall of 
brass. On Friday, however, he 
appears to have been a good deal 
softened,especially while Mr.Can-. 
ning was reading him, through the 
sides 
on the necessity of the Members: 
of that House being clear of all 
“moral taint.” On Monday, 
the 27th, the “ Commissioner” 
rallied; and, with face of ada- 
mant, complained of having been 
misrepresented by the press, and 
he, moreover, ex his reso- 
lution, that nothing should put 
him down, or stop him, even if he 
stood alone! These are the strug-’ 
gles, the hysteric movements, of 
tion. The Members of 
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the House, a vast majority of, 
whom dislike him, know, that they 
now have, as to this point, the 
public with them, - 
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The press seems to have aban: 
doned the Commissioner pretty 
completely. The Tom Trr of the 
week before last, though it had 
promised to defend the Commis~- 
sioner, and though it is, in some 
measure,messed up withBowrineG, 
Jerry Benrnam, little parson 
Feciowes and the like of them, 
thought fit to say very little in- 
deed, and that little principally 


about the death of Bowring’s sister ; 


as if the death of a man’s sister, 
he- being Honorary Secretary of 
the Greek Committee, could be 
any excuse for his getting his 
master, the Chief Commissioner, 
Hume, to bully the Greek depu-: 
ties to lend him 5,000/. he — 
Morning Chronicle (the only other 
paper in London that has at- 
tempted a defence of the-Commis- 
sioner) has been silent ever since 
the appearance of the Register’s ‘ 
first eemibabde ; it has been: silent 
until Monday the 27th instant, 
when, like a beast of prey, that. 
has taken shelter in a ws and 
curled itself up in silence as 


as it heard the cry of the hounds, 


came creeping out again after 
ing its nose out and smelling 


of poor Brogden, a lecture} putting 


about, to find if any assailant 
were near, Thus did it creep 
out on Monday; and the manner 
of its creeping is wonderfully 
curious. It was afraid to come 
out in its own name; like the wolf 


in the fable, that dressed himself 


in the sheep’s skin, Doctor Black 
w round him! And, it is 
truly admirable to behold thé © 
crait which the Doctor employs | 
in endeavouring to save some 
small part of the nails and hair 
of age Fi crra without, at the 
‘Hithaiad” hep vist Ribas: 
self. ae ee “witole of 
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the article, just as it stands here in 
the Chronicle of Monday last. 


“ That excellent Paper, The Leeds 
Mercury, has the following observa- 
tions on the necessity of unsparing 
retrenchment; on the indisposition 
of the Members, who think that re- 
ductions ought to be made, either 
from indolence or timidity, to enter 
upon and prosecute the inquiries ne- 
cessary to promote that object; and 
on the peculiar claims of Mr. Hume, 
on account of his devoting his ener- 
gies to such inquiries, to the grati- 
tude of the nation: 


( Extract from the Leeds Mercury.) 


The Kine gives an assurance, that 
the estimates shall be framed with 
as much attention to economy as the 

ublic exigencies will allow. This 
is one of those promises which expe- 
rience proves to mean nothing, and 
which will assuredly not be followed 
either by any reduction of the esta- 
blishments, or any diminution of 
taxation. To this point Mr, Hume 
dirccted his principal attention, He 
wished that the House should pledge 
itself to enter upon an examination 
of all ourestablishments, with a view 
to make every possible reduction in 
them. This is at once the most ne- 
cessary, the most distasteful, and the 
most arduous duty of a Legislator. 
The Ministers are, of course, opposed 
to a measure which would give them 
so much ‘trouble, and which would 
reduce the amount of their emolu- 
ments, patronage, and influence. 
Their party resist it, both from at- 
tachment to their leaders, and for 
certain other and more substantial 
reasons; pamely, that their emolu- 
ments might be curtailed, and the 


hopes they cherish for themselves |. 


and their friends destroyed, by public 
retrenchment. Many of those Mem- 
bers who think reductions ht to 
he made, are too’ indolent, too 
little acquainted with facts, to-enter 
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upon the inquiry; and others again 
are too timid to face the sreationdions 
opposition that would be .made at 
every step of the investigation, by 
the whole body of official men in the 
House. Yet in the present state of 
the country, in any and every cir- 
cumstance, so Jong as our over- 
whelming debt continues, ‘a rigorous 
and unsparing retrenchment, an inces- 
sant vigilance over all the acts of Mi- 
nisters, is of the most pressing import- 
ance. To say nothing of the existing 
distress and misery amongst the trad- 
ing and working classes, we think 
there is no man who can contem- 
plate the probability of our being 
torced into war, with a debt like that 
now pressing upon us, and not feel 
the most lively apprehension for the 
consequences. It is indeed possible 
for men to shut their eyes altogether 
to such matters;.but a man who 
keeps his eyes open, and will calmly 
consider the amount of our taxation 
and debt, together with our capabi- 
lity of bearing them, cannot but feel 
a serious alarm at the prospects of the 
country. A National Debt of more 
than eight hundred millions, which 
eleven years of peace have done al- 
most nothing to diminish, is a fright- 
fal object of contemplation. Nor 
are there any honest or Fa hin 
means of diminishing it, but by retrench- 
ment. Yet Ministers refuse to eco- 
nomise, and the main body of the 
House are too timid or too indolent 
to compel them. Under. these cir- 
cumstances we repeat what we have 
often said, that. Mr. Hume is incom- 
parably the most valuable Member of 
the Opposition; he is indefatigable, 
daunticss, not to be disgusted; he 
never shrinks from what he sees to 
be his duty, and to be requisite for 
the public interest, though he should 
stand aloue in the contest. | 


“ That excellent. Paper, the 
“ Leeds Mercury”! When did 
Dr. Black find it to be excellent 
before, I should be glad to know ¢ 
This “ excellent” Paper is one of 
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the very basest in this whole king- 
dom. It is one of the basest of 
the blunderheaded and mercenary 
blackguards of the broad-sheet. 
Its proprietor is a stupid, money- 
loving and money-getting fellow ; 
at the same time, a most conceited 
and most servile ass. I know no 
fellow that, altogether, so com- 
pletely resembles, in character, 
Old Sutton, of the George Inn, at 
Andover. He is always hunting 
after the money ; and, at the same 
time, always professing his love 
of freedom. Add to this, that it 
really does apear to be one of the 
most stupid of elfs that ever crept 
about the wolds of Yorkshire. 
And this is Doctor Black’s “ ex- 
cellent” Paper. The character of 
this Paper, and the sort of brains 
that the proprietor of it has, may 
be judged of by the assertion, that 
there are ‘‘no means of diminish- 
ing the debt but by “ retrench- 
ment.” The foolish creature does 
not ange to know any’ more 
about the matter than a slug or a 
worm. If theywere to take away 
the whole of the army, if they 
were to do all that Mr. Hame has 
ever asked to be done; if all 
were done to-morrow, which he 
has ever e ed a wish to have 
done, it would @e nothing at all 
towards relieving the déstresses of 
this country, and especially to- 
wards removing those dangers 
which are to be apprehended in 
case of war. The men who talk 
thus, are either the greatest of 
hypocrites, or the greatest of fools; 
or, they are a mixtare of both put 
together. Again, L repeat, that if 
all were done that Hume das ever 
proposed to have done, it would 


make no sensible change for the 
better: the infernal system of 
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there would still be Humes and 
Barings and Ellices and Bow- 
ri and Rothschilds: there 
would still be bands of monopo- 
lizing Jews, Quakers and Unita- 
rians, and the country wonld con- 
tinue to be covered with disgrace, 
and with poverty, as it now is: mil- 
lions would still be half-starved, 
while these bands of monopolizers 
were rolling in luxury. Hume has 
never aimed at any thing buat 
patching in that sort of way which 
would enable the THING still to 
exist in all its malignity. His 
manifest aim has been to enlist the 
grubbing, the mere money-loving 
part of the nation on his side; to 
make them believe that he would 
take care. of their money, if he 
were a Minister ; to make them be- 
lieve that each of them would get 
more for himself, or, at least, save 
more money, if he were Minister, 
His “ydeavour has been to cause 
this numerous class, of mere mo-— 
ney-lovers, to believe that he, if. 
he were Minister, would manage 
the nation’s affairs more cheaply; 
that he would carry on the present 
system’ At, less expense than it is 


now cared on, This is what hethas . 
been aiming: Jo make the people ° 
believe ; and, with great, nugsbers 

of persons of this description, he ' 
has snc : “With men who * 
desire to $e@ the system changed ; | 
with men who waht to see a real © 
change, he has never had'any pde,;, .., 
pularity ; and, though the class with , — 
whom he has been popular is a 

numerous and a.preity noisy class, 

they are, by their mere money- . 
loving disposition, very little for-. 
midable to the borough-mongers, ‘ 
on whose side, in effect, they really 


~ This Baiyes, the proprietor of 





paper-money would still live: | the 
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ercury, is, in himself, 
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a pretty tair . grew ot Hume's | Shse Oi tiie great oudy OF i 
friends ; his “ excellent: ple of England. if iene 


Paper” is published for the use of 
just such persons as himself. It 
is possible, that, of this descrip- 
tion of persons, some portion,— 
those, for instance, who care no- 
thing about character.—may still 
endeavour to sup Hume; but, 
the far greater part of them will 
say, that. they would not like to 
trust their money with a man so 
very fond of money asthe Com- 
missioner appears to be. So that 
he will retain but a very small 
of those who might pretty 
fairly be called his political friends. 
All other persons rejoice at bis 
being exposed: the Ministerial 
people, because they get rid of a 
sfurdy badgerer; and the Radi- 
cals, because they saw in him a 
deceptious friend. | His ‘utility 
was of that sort, that did not 
ténd to produce good in the end: 
it tended tosupport the same sys- 
tem that is now going on: it tended 
to perpetuate the sufferings of the 
people of England: it was aight 
to presume that he meant : 
us 





but, now that we have before 

his conduct in the first past avhich 
he has filled as a post of drust, we 
are boned to believe that he did 
net meawwell; and that it was his 
own self that be was wishing to 
serve all the while, a he 


would serve, let theseansequences | 
to the public be what they might. 
» the Morning Chronicle 


has a set-cf remarks of its own 
upon this article of the huckster,. 
Baryes of Leeds. These remarks 
I shall insert, and comment u 

them as I go along. “ We be 
‘+ Jieve,” says Doctor Black, “ that 
“ our intelligent cotemporary, in 
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Ieee was an upright and dis- 
“interested man in Parliament, 
“jt is Mr. Hume. He has no 
“ object in view but the public 
* benefit. His ambition is an 
“ honest ambition—thal of doing 
“good to his countrymen; and 
“ though his persevering efforts 
‘‘have provoked a host of ene- 
“ mies, who have never ceased 
“loading him with abuse, the 
** purity of his motives has. never 
*‘even been questioned. IJnde- 
“ pendent in fortune, he seeks no- 
thing from the public, either for 
“himself or any of his family. 
“ He is entangled by xo needy or 
“ profuse connexions, for the sake 
“ of whom many a member feels 
“himself under the necessity of 
“ preserving silence, when abuses 
“are attacked. He pursues, 
“ uniformly, the even tenor of his 
“ way, without looking either to 
“ the right or the left. This has 
“ long been seen ‘by the public ; 
“and hence the extraordinary 
“ confidence r th him.” 

So much the worse, if he be in- 
dependent in fortune. So much 


the worse i he be cetieees ungled by 
no needy or profuse relations. 
Had he Se a man; had he 
been pressed by the wants’ of 
brethren or children, there would 
have been some excuse for him. 


Now there is none. It is mere 
love of money, that actuated him 


in,his bullyings and threatening’ 


of the Greek deputies, and, as to 
the “ confidence in him 
by. the public,” never has there 
been such confidence. Hundreds 
and thousands. of times has the 


“ paying this tribute to the-merits|‘ devil can this Scotchman be 


“of Mr. Homs, expresses the, “ driving after?” I mysélf have 
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beard this question put, I am cer- 
tain, above a thousand times, and 
in all parts of the country. I 
have, hundreds of times, been 
asked myself, what I thought he 
was aiming at! My answer has 
always been, that I could not tell; 
that he aimed at supporting the 

resent system; but that, whether 

e did it from folly or from 
knavery, it was impossible for me 
to say. 


“These observations have been 
drawn from us, at this time, by the 
strange conduct pursued with respect 
to Mr. Hume, by 4 part of the Press, 
from which other things might have 
been expected. The Ministerial 
Papers, in availing themselves of 
every possible means of attacking a 
man, who is incessantly employed in 
detecting and exposing abuses, are 
only labouring 1m their vocation. 
They do what it is expected they 
should do, They thought they dis- 
covered, in the circumstances under 
which Mr. Hume parted with his 
Greek Scrip, at a loss, afterwards 
made good to him by those through 
whose misconduct he was forced to 
incur the Joss, the means of wound. 
ing him, and they eagerly availed 
themselves of the means, But why 
should that portion of the Press, 
whitch professes to espouse the’ in- 
terests of the public, seek to impair 
the utility of Mr. Hume?” 


As far as: I am concerned, this 
utility, as‘it is called, does ‘not 
amount to much; but, if I bad 
thought him ‘the most useful man 
in the world; iff had thought 
him capable of rescuing the cout 
try from all its miseries and all its 
dangers, so much the more just 
my anger against him; for, he bas 
himself destroyed his utility ; he 
has made it ampossible for any 
one to support him. without giving, 
by that very act, a sanction to all 
those ions, all those mis- 
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applications of the public money, 
the detection and exposure of 
which were the things for which 
Hume was useful, if useful at all. 
How could f, if I had kept silenc 
with ard to this conduct o 
Hume; howcould I have reflected 
on my attack upon Pitt, in 18U5, 
without feeling that I was acting 
the part of an unjust and base 
man? The whole nation, with 
almost unanimous voice, cried out 
against the conduct of Pitt, in the 
case of Boyd and Benfield’s loan; 
and yet, the conduct of Pitt was 
not a thousandth part so shameful 
as that of Hume, in the case of 
Bowritg and the Greek deputies. 
The nation reasons thus upon the 
subject: if a man will go such 
lengths for the sake of 1,354/; if 
a man will abuse his trust in such 
a case as this, for such a sum, 
when he had plenty, and when all 
the arguments’ of ambition and 
glory were pleading against this 
act of extortion, what (good God!) 
would he not do, if he were sittin 
surrounded up to his eyes with 
the bags of John Bull’s Exche- 
quer? This is the way in which - 
the nation reasons, and Mr. Hume 
may employ as much brass, ag 
much adamant and as many-bull- 
hides as he pleases, but, he will 
never be listened to again. -He 
may state abuses; he may show 
how public money has_ been 
wasted; but the answer to him 
which ‘will press in the mind of 
every ! at, f{ sense will be ihis: 
“Very true; it is a waste of the 
“public money; you are ve 
right so far; but (by heavens !), 
“it is better to be thus wa 

‘¢ than to be pocketed by the man 




































































“who told the Greek deputies 
“ that, unless. they lent his secret- 
“keeper 5,000/. of their public 
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“‘ money, that was the last advice 
“* they should receive from him!” 
This is the answer which every 
man will give to his statements. 
This is the answer which he will 
consfantly receive as long as he 
shall continue to make his com- 
plaints of the waste of public 
money. He may put on his ada- 
mantine face as often as he 
pleases; he may threaten to go 
on if he go alone. His brother 
sawneys, with Doctor. Black at 
their head, may beg the people of 
England to’ believe that, though 
not free from the frailties of human 
nature, he is amongst the purest 
of patriots, They may all say or 
do what they please; but, unless 
he come forward and prove his 
own acknowledgments to be false; 
unless he bring more credible wit- 
nesses than himself to prove that 
he has been a liar in describing 
his own conduct: unless he can 
do this, he never will be trusted 
by the people of England. 


“‘ Even allowing, for the sake of 
argument, that in receiving back 
from the Greek deputies the loss 
which he had incurred (the general 
opinion is that his conduct was per- 
fectly correct), he was unduly biassed 
in his judgment in favour of his own 
claims, is human nature, as it exhibits 
itself in Britain, so pure and fault- 
less, that Mr. Hume ought to be an 
object of general abhorrence?” 


Let me stop here, for a moment 
{before I finish the quotation), to 
ask how it happens that this.‘‘ loss” 
is no longer attributed to any 
FORCE imposed upon,Hume by 
the Greek deputies. eg my 
readers to observe this well. They 
will remember that his only ex- 
cuse for demanding of the Greek 
deputies to take, back his stock at 
par was, that they had forced him 
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to sell it by writing a certain letter 
to Sir Francis Burdett. The poor 
deputies never expected that bar. 
dett would show their private let- 
ter to Hume; but, at any rate, 
they denied, most positively, that 
that letter contained any imputa- 
tion whatever against Hume. As 
the contents of that letter was the 
sole pretence for demanding of the 
Greek deputies to take the stock 
at par, I said, why not produce 
this letter? You produce every 
thing but this letter ; and this let- 
ter ig the very thing which you 
ought to produce. The Tom Tir, 
in remarking upon this demand of 
mine, said that the reason why Mr. 
Hume did not produce the letter 
of the deputies to Burdett was, 
that Burdett was abroad! The 
Tos Trr does not appear to have 
beer informed, that Rardett was 
just coming home... Tiere he is, 
however. Here he has been for 
ten days.” Where is the letter, 
then? It surely cannot be pre- 
tended, that it is a breach of con- 
fidence to publish the letter, after 
the person that it was written to 
had showed it to Hume, and after 
ithad been made use of in the way 
in which it has.. Why, then, have 
we not this letter? 1 I beg 
my readers to observe, that Hume 
bought the scrip at-59/. a bond ; 
that he took all the risk ofa rise ; 
that the bonds fell from 59/. to 
43/.; that he then demanded of 
the Greek deputies to take back 
his bonds, for account of their Go- 
vernment, at 1,609/. more than 
they would sell for in the market ; 
that he finally worried them and 
bullied them and threatened them 


-until they did this, till they thus 


consented to rob the G Go- 
vernment or the English bond- 


holders and to put the money into 
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this pocket: I beg my readers\ 
to remember these things; to 
remember, also, that his only 
excuse, his only pretence, his 
only dirty shuffle for making this 
demand upon the poor deputies 
was, that they had written a letter 
to Burdett, containing imputations 
against him ; I beg of my readers to 
remember this, and to remember 
that the deputies denied casting 
any such imputations in that let- 
ter; 1 beg them to remember this, 
and then to mark well that this 
letter to Burdett has not heen 
published by Hume, though Bur- 
dett is now in the country! Where 
then, is the man so base, so stu- 
pidly impudent as to believe that 

ume was actuated by any other 
motive than that of getting into his 
pect the 1,600/., which was to 

e taken, observe, which was to 
be thus unjustly taken out of that 
loan of the funds of which he had 
been appointed a guardian !— 
But, let us proceed with our quo- 
ation. . 


“‘ {na House in which Membersallow 
that the most unblushing iniquity was 
practised m Committees above stairs, 
in acountry in which Jobbing is so 
universal that the Magistracy openly 
sell themselves to Brewers, and allow 
themselves to be treated by Brewers 
on licensing days, the iniquity of Mr. 
Hume stinks in the nostrils !—Such 
is the heinousness of his crime, that, 
ae he is purely disinterested in 
his labours for the Se cadaate 
he is universally acknowledged to be 
the most useful man in Parliament, 
and the only man who can and will 
prosecute the inquiries necessary to 
obtain retrenchment, we would ra- 
ther there should be no economy 
than that such a — Should be 
instrumental in effecting 1t.” 

_- When you detect a Scotchman 
mm any act of infamy, he always 
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begins to recriminate; and, if he 
can find nobody so wicked as 
himself: if he can find no scoun- 
drel or set of scoundrels upon the 
face of the earth, whose example 
he can, with any degree of de- 
cency, plead in his defence, he 
then falls upon HUMAN NA- 
TURE herself: cries aloud 
against. the frailties of human 
natare; or, inother words, accuses 
God of having made men to be so 
bad, and himself amongst the 
rest! Detect a Scotch villain, and 
let him be a conspicuous villain, 
and every thorough-paced knave 
that has crossed the Tweed, will 
swear that all men are villains, 
and that God made them to be 
damned, Thus you see Doctor 
Black pitches on upon members 
of Parliament, upon justices of 
the peace, upon brewers, upon 
every body, upon human nature ; 
and, he finally asks, ‘* why, then, 
Mr. Hume should stink in the 
nostrils?” Whether Doctor Black 
be justified in asserting that the 
English justices of the peace 
openly sell themselves to brew- 
ers; whether these magistrates do 
et victuals and drink from the 
rewers on their licensing days ; 
whether these things be true, is 
more than I can say ; but, if they 
be true, in what way do they- 
justify the breach of trust and ex- 
tortion acknowledged in the pub- 
lications of Mr. Hume? If that 
which he himself has stated be 
true, and if the letter be authentic 
which Bowring has published under 
his*iame, he has made use of his 
sas a Commissioner to ex- 

from the Greeks : and, 
how is this act to be washed away 
by any of the practices of the 
ngli justices of the peace and 
Sante rewers? Besides, if the 
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nation looked up to Mr. Hume at 
all, they looked upon himas a man 


where he would not be amenable 
to any law; in cases where no- 
thing but honour could intervene 
between him and the grasping of 
millions of the public money 
Then, again, he appeared before 
us as a“ patriot” by name; as 
a professor of liberty ;. as a man 
devoted to her cause; asa man 
so much bent upon furthering the 
cause of freedom, that that was 
his principal consideration. Our 
answer to the Chronicle, therefore, 
would be something like that of an 
old royalist judge (whose name 
was Du Rivacs), at Cape Fran- 
ee at the beginning of the 

rench revolution, when some 
“ patriots,” who had been detected 
in thieving, and had received an 
extraordinarily severe sentence at 
his hands, complained that their 
sentence was more severe than 
that which te had formerly in- 
flicted for such offences: “oui,” 
said he “c’est vrai; mais, je ne 
** pardonne pas si facilement aux 
“* patriotes, qui volent.”—“ Yes, 
“that is true; but I do not so 
“easily pardon patriots when 
** they steal.” It is very curious to 
observe what wonderful pains are 
taken here to prove that we are a 
bad people ; a set of wicked devils 
altogether: we have found out a 
Scotchman : we have detected one 
sham patriot; and we are, there- 
fore, to conclude, merely because 
this man is a Scotchman, that all 
the rest of the world are villains! 
Faith, it is a little teo late in ‘the 
day to make us swallow thisu) 


n. Back having thus brought | Pec 


the stupid and time-serving Leens 
Mencury to his aid, resorts, the 
next day, (to-day, Tuesday, 25th 

: oa 





; 
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November,) to another of his 
country friends, the Mancuester 
Guarpian, the proprietor and 
conductor of which is one Joun 
Ebdwarp Tayior, who, as my 
readers may remember, was the 
man-of-honour-man of the coura- 
geous young Orriwett Woon, 
when the latter was in the duelling 
way, at Preston; and when the 
dry-nurse, Dr. Crompron, _ first 
informed against young Ottiwell ; 
next got him bound over; and, next, 
became his bail! This Tayior 
has written in favour of “ the Com- 
missioner.” There! says Doctor 
Black, here we have another most 
pure, most impartial, most disin- 
terested public instructer on the 
side of Mr. Hume! Very well, 
then. We will now leave the 
character of this court-of-honour 
man for a while, and take this 
whole article of the Chronicle, 
and go through it piece by piece; 
for, I do not mean that we shall, 
for this once, be bullied out. of our 
senses by this Scotch impudence. 
Leaving, then, this Joan Epwanrp 
Taytor, for the present, let us 
proceed with the article of the 
Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Hume alluded last night ia 
the House, to the malice and inve- 
terate rancour with which he had 
been pursued by a portion of the 
Press. Our contemporary, The Globe, 
remarked at the commencement of 
this persecution, that though Mr. 
Hume was clearly entitled to recover 
from the Greck deputies the loss 
which their misconduct had caused hun, 
yet it would have been. better, per- 
haps, to put up with the.loss, as the 

the services of any man 19 
the public, the greater were its ex- 
ectations air im ; and the yi 
it was dispusec to resent an 
his conduct, which might RiP short 
of these expectations. obser- 
vations of ou: contemporary display 
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no slight knowledge of the sprin 


os of 
human action. A man must have 
been a very negligent observer, who 
has not frequently seen, in ordiuary 
life, that a series of services and 
kind actions performed by 8ne man 
to another, leads the party benefitted 
only to rise in his expectations from 
the same quarter; and the refusal te 
indulge these expectations is not only 
supposed to justify the ceasing to 
entertain eful feelings, but to 
justify feelings of resentment. We 
must take human nature as it is ; and 
as the tiger has, for the wisest pur- 
poses, received its untameable fero- 
city from the same:source which has 

iven to the dog’ the fidelity that 

eads him to Jick the hand that beats 
him to the earth, we must suppose that 
the disposition to ingratitude, which 
seems so general in mankind, is 
equally in the scheme of Providence.” 


This is pretty prattle for you! 
The “ scheme of Providence!” 
Impudent Caledonian quack! 
What, then, he would have the 
world believe, that God has made 
us ungrateful in our nature, be- 
cause we abhor, and express our 
abhorrence of, breach of trust and 
most unconscionable greediness 
in a Scotchman! 


“Men may deceive themselves 
with the idea, that in dedicating their 
days and their nights to the good of 
their fellow-creatures, they will live 
for ever in their grateful recollections. 
On the contrary, the vision of those 
so benefitted, will be only the more 
shatpened to discover imperfections, 
and. were it only for the love of 
variety, they will pass over the mis- 
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He says the contrary of this 

sently ;. butJet us hear him a little 
further. 


“ So much in part explanation of 
the. $ in several quarters to 
fasten on Mr. Hume, when it was 
discovered that the man, who has 
laboured as no man ever before 
laboured for the public, denying him- 
self all the ordinary enjoyments and 
recreations of life—who, in the Greek 
Committee, according to what we 
have heard from its members, did 
himself, with very little assistafice 
from others, conduct the whole business 
of it, received payment of what. he 
considered a just demand (if he had 
not considered the demand just, 
would he have openly spoken to all his 
friends respecting it?), and did not in 
addition to the labouring more than 
others indulge also in greater libe- 
rality,” 


If Hume did the whole business 
of this committee himself, then he 
had all the real power; yes, and 
that the unfortunate deputies well 
knew, or they never would have 
yielded to his most unreasonable, 
unjust, and impudent demands, 
Yes, he got all the enon into his 
own grasp : he was the Committee, 
in himself, and, remember, having 
this power over the poor deputies, 
and, indeed, over the Greek cause, 
he threatens the deputies with a to- 
tal abandonment, unless they lend 
5,0001. of. their public money to 
accommodate Bowring, his secret- 
keeper. Observe, too, that when 
I called Hume the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the Tom Tit answered and 





deeds of real enemies to fasten on “ chee ” ie f 

the foibles of friends. Whoever cal- eine ae gts Fok 
culates on/any other reward for bis | 169° he went onto say that Mr. 
Services to his fellow-creatures than H ief Com- 
the approbation of a good con- | Hume was no more Ch r 
science, and the ifward sati-faction | missioner rogprhian’ of the rest; 
which the conscientious discharge of |that he had .merely to act along 
duty always gives, will assuredly ex-| with others, and that. he took ‘no 
perience disappointment.” Hea in i ; 80 
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that they blow hot and cold, as it 


‘suits them. 


As to Mr. Hume’s denying him- 
self all the ordinary ‘enjoyments 
and recreations of life,” and that, 
too, purely for the public good: this 
is not impudence: it is below im- 
pudence : itis nasty, Scotch bal- 
derdash, and will not, I would 
pledge my life, impose upon one 


single soul in all England. Ob- 


serve, that the Chronicle, with all 
its anxiety to get the dirt, the thick 
of the dirt, scraped off brother 
Sawney, dares not distinctly re- 
eat the assertion, that Hume's 
emand upon the deputies, to give 


him the 1,60l. of their Govern- 


ment’s money ; the Chronicledares 
not say that this demand was just; 
but, it bere slips in a parenthesis, 
after saying that Mr. Hesie con- 
sidered the demand just; and then, 
in the parenthesis, Doctor Black 
slips in this question: “ If he had 
not considered the demand just, 
would he have openly spoken to all 
his friends respecting it?” All 
his friends! what, friend Bowring, 
I suppose, and friend Ellice ; and 
friend John Smith, perhaps, not 
forgetting friends Burdett and Hob- 
house! No proof have we, that 
he spoke to any body about it, 
except Ellice and Bowring ; but, 
on the contrary, be himself in- 
forms us that he took the’ Strip 
away from Mr, Kinnaird, his own 
banker, trotted off into the city 
with it in his own pocket, and there 
lodged it with the agents of the 
Greek deputies, for them to carry 
on the transaction unknown to Mr. 
Kinnaird. Pray, reader, mark the 
scandalous duplicity of this man: 
he tells Kinnaird that he will sell 
his scrip; he tells this his own 
banker, that he is going to take the 
scrip into the city to have’it sold; 
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but he does not tell Mr. Kinnaird 
that he means the Greek deputies 
to take it back at par, and to give 
him 1,600/. out of the money of the 
English bond-holders. Nay, Hume 
himself says, in his letter addressed 
to the Editor of the Times news- 
paper (who, by the bye, has 
brought the haughty Scotchman 
upon his knees), he says expressly, 
that, when he told Mr. Kinnaird, 
that he would take his bonds away 
and sell them, Mr. KINNAIRD 
ADVISED HIM NOT TO DO 
IT ; so that, be it how it might ; 
whether he told Mr. Kinnaird of 
his par project or not, he has no- 
thing to boast of from Mr.Kinnaird, 
but his decided disapprobation. 
Where then are all those friends 
to whom he talked so familiarly of 
his intentions? Itia a falsehood, 
that is all; and this falsehood only 
tends to heap fresh coals on the 
back of this delinquent. 

It is quite laughable to see the 
admiration, which has, all at ence, 
seized the soul of Doctor Black, 
relative to country egy wate 
which newspapers have, until this 
very moment, been the constant 
object of the Doctor’s criticism 
and satire. He has called them 
the slave of the justices of the 
peace; he has called them by 
every name expressive of merce- 
nary meanness and corruption: 
it is not ten days ago, that he ac- 
cused them all in a lump, of 
being in such a state of depend- 
ence upon the magistracy, that 
they could be rui and _ utterly 
put down at any moment, if the | 

istrates and parsons chose to 
withdraw their support from them. 
But NOW! Now that two or 
three of them (and for reasons that 
we shall presently see) endea- 
voured to prop up this trafficking 
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and chaffering Scotch GreekCom- 
missioner ; NOW this same Doc- 
tor Black has discovered that 
these papers are the finest, most 
independent things in the world ; 
that the London papers are no- 
thing at all, com red to them ; 
and that we ought to appeal to 
them from the judgment of the Lon- 
don papers; and reverse our judg- 
ment, if we have formed a judgment, 
contrary to what these country 
sages say. With these remarks I 
proceed to insert what the Doctor 
says upon this subject, and what 
he quotes from his new friend 
and supporter, Joun Epwarp 
Taytor, of the Manchester 
Guardian, whom we_§ shail pre- 
sently find a commissioner him- 
self, and, in that character, he 
himself receiving public money: 
but, let us proceed with Doctor 
. Black. 


“ But the rancour with which Mr. 
Hume has, in some cases, been pur- 
sued, exceeds the ordinary measure 
of ingratitude, and has produced a 
reaction in favour of that gentleman 
The provincia] papers more particu- 
larly, which are out of the reach of 
the petty jealousies and hostile feelings, 
which spring up from various causes 
among neighbours, begin to express 
themselves in very indignant terms 
at the treatment which he has uiti- 
mately received. We yesterday quot- 
ed a well-written passage from a 
newspaper of great influence in York- 
shire. The following quotation fro:a 
the Manchester Guardian, a Journal 
possessing also great influence’ in 
another important district, shows 
that the same feeling exists there :— 

‘Mr. Hume (says the Journal in 

uestion, alluding to his speech on the 

ddress), who, as usu » was at his 
post, in spite of the discreditable efforts 
which knavery and faction have been 
making to drive him from it, adverted 
Strongly to a faet which cannot be 
too much impressed upoa the public 









mind, viz., that notwithstanding the 
Address from the House of Commons 
in June, 1821, for retrenchment and 
economy, the Estimates fur the Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance have, ever since 
1822, been gradually and largely in- 
creasing.’ ”’ 


Here, then, we are called upon 
to give up the use of our own 
senses, in consequence of the 
opinion of this John Edward Tay- 
lor, who tells us that it is nothing 
but knavery or faction that have 
attributed misconduct io Mr. 
Hume; that we are all wron 
here in London, and that, if Mr. 
Hume should leave off making 
bis motions, and laying his arith- 
metic before us at our enormous 
expense,’ we shall all be totally 
ruined. But, then, who is this 
same Jonn Epwarp Tayior? 
Why, in the first place, he is the _ 
man-of-honour man, who nego- 
tiated for Wood at Preston. He 
appears to have been his wet 
nurse, and Dr. Crompron was 
his dry nurse. But, beside this, 
he is a commissioner! Ola! a 
commissioner is a great man, and 
has the disposal of public money, 
sometimes. Thus it has been with 
thisTaytor. He was, last year,a 
street commissioner for the town of 
Manchester. On Monday the 13th - 
of November, 1826, there was a» 
meeting at Manchester of the rate- 
payers of that town, for the pur-- 
pose of auditing the accounts of, 
these commissioners; and, from - 
what passed upon that. occasion, 
the reader will be able to judge | 
of the sort of: person that t 
Morning Chronicle would have us 
listen to with respect to our judg- 
ment on Hume. Mr. Warr- 
worta brought forward at 4 
meeting, a charge inst this 
Nae chortax osveneal from 
the commissioners (of whom he 
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himself was one) 250/. for remoy- 
ing from ane _printing-office to 
another. Mr. Whitworth went into 
a statement, the whole of which 
the reser shall see by-arid-by ; 
and, at last, the parties came 
to high words. Mr. Whitworth 
stated that Tayror, before he re- 
moved froin his old office, had said, 
that he did not intend to receive 
any compensation from the public, 
though this same Tayior, in a 
paragraph just then published by 

im, had said that he never 
had made any such declaration. 
Mr. Whitworth here turned to 
Taytor, who sate immediately 


behind him, and said, “ Sir, i 


“‘when you penved that’ para- 
“graph you told a most abomi- 
‘*nable falsehood” —Here Tay- 
Lor, Starting up, answered, “ You 
are a liar, Sir !’—Mr. Whitworth 
answered; ** You are one! what | 
have said can be proved by otbers, 
I heard you, and Mr. Clarke 
heard you.’ Upon this, Mr. 
Crarxe rose and said, “ Before 
“‘ you, Gentlemen, and before 
‘God, 1 solemnly declare that I 
‘“*heard Mr. Tayidr -say, he 
‘© would not take any compensa- 
“tion. He leaned across the 
‘* green table, and I heard him 
‘“‘ distinctly say so.” After this, 
the dispute was got rid of by a 
motion for auditing the accounts; 
I will ‘do nothing unfair, even to- } 
wards this Taytor, whom F leek 
upon «us one of the basest news-pa- 
per hacks in England. I will in- 
sert an account of the whole ‘of 
the proceedings at this Meeting, 
and will let even this. Tavtor 
speak for himself. It is, indeed, 
a most contemptible creature ; but, 
he has been brought forward by 
the Morning Chronicle as a 





Hume; as an impartial -judge ; 
as a great authority in this ease ; 
and therefore, even if he were-a 
chimney -aweep, ‘he would be 
worth exhibiting to the scrutiniz- 
ing view of my readers. Here is 
n fellow, who, when: accused of 
having stated.a falsehood in print, 
calls out to the accuser, * You 
are a liar!” and, has the lie im- 
mediately fixed upon himself by 
the solemn declaration of a third 
person; and, observe, never at- 
tempts to contradict that third 
person. This is a pretty sort. of 
man-of-honour man; this is a 
pretty sort of fellow to guide the 
udgment of all the writers in 
ondon. No mats to a 
filty pounds more or fifty 7 
leak: see being a. Street’ Com- 
missioner, votes 250/. of the pub- 
lic money into his own pocket ; 
he is accused of this at a public 
meeting ; a motion is made to cen- 
sure him for it, the motion ig got 
rid of by one of his friends, not by 
proposing a negative, but by mov- 
ing, as an amendment, to pass to 
other business; he is accused of 
having published a falsehood in his 
pages, respecting this transaction ; 
he answers by calling out liar on 
the accuser; a third party con- 
firms the statement of that ac- 
cuser; the fellow, Tayvior, makes 
no attempt to contradict this third 
party; he, Taytor, like Huse, 
says, that if he have got too much, 
he will give some of the money 
up: here are these facts; what 
truth there is in them, let the 
reader judge; but, must not the 
Sawneys be hard pushed, when» 
they resort to the opinions of this 
Tarior, this Street Codmmis- 
sioner of Manchester; when they 
resort to such a source to procure 


voucher for the character ofja litle white-wash. For my part, 
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I so despise this Taylor, that it is, 
with great reluctance that I can 
bring myself to name him at all; 
but, he certainly is worth naming 
upon this occasion, for the sake of 
the curiosity of the thing; and, 
as it were, for the purpose of 
making the thing doubly curious, 
Barnes, of Leeds (before men- 
tioned), is a great crony of this 
same Taylor, and is, by Taylor, 
mentioned as a person under 
whose advice he had acted, ina 
part, at least, of these. Street 
Commissioner transactions; and, 
it is beyond measure curious, that 
Taylor tells the meeting, that 
Baines had advised him to endea- 
your to make both ends meet, by 
selling alittle -quack medicine 
along with hisnewspaper! Aye, 
doubtless, as being of the same 
quality and nature. So, here we 
have Baines and Taytor, the 
Morning Chronicle's two country 
cousins, brought close together, 
one a Street-Commissioner, vot- 
ing 250/. of public money into 
his own poeket, and; as some of 
his neighbours say, unjustly, and, 
the other advising him to sell a 
little quack medicine along with 
his newspaper, in order to make 
both ends meet in these. hard 
times ! . 
Now, then, leaving the Chroni- 
cle in the unenvied possession:of 
the friendship and affection of its 
two country cousins, leaving Doc- 
tor Black to make the best he- 
can of the authority of his two 
friends; Taylor and Baines, and 
leaving Mr. Hume to comfort 
himeelt by reflecting on the im- 
mense mass of popularity which 
Baines and his brother Commis- 
sioner, Taylor, can procure him 
preserve for him, let us pro- 
ceed to the conclusion of the ar- 


a 


“ We have elsewhere given a Cor- 
respondence between Mr. Hume and 
the Editor of The Times, which may 
account for the peculiar acrimony 
with which that Journal has thought 
proper to pursue him. With strange 
inconsistency, it endeavours to drive 
from his ‘post the man whom it, in 
the same breath, designates as the 
most useful Member of Parliament, 


great that we can afford to dispense 
so easily with the services of the 
most useful Member of Parlia- 
ment.” | 


the public believe that Mr. Hume 
has done nothing wrong; that 
it was. quite right: to take the 
1,600/. out of the pockets of the: 


dishonourable has been done ; and 
that all this hostility to poor Mr. 
Hume_ has arisen from private 
pique. It does appear that there 
was, @ year-ago, a sort of quarrel 
between Hume and Anna Bropir. 
Anna had 
which Hume did not like: be de- 
manded of her to give up the 
author; and he made the demand 
in a most insolent manner. Anna. 
refused to give up the author, buf. 
she did it in a much milder man- 
ner than he merited... He wrote 
again, and demanded the sure 
render of the name of the author. 
Anna did not answer his letter; 
and there the matter dropped. 
‘This was in December last, at 
which time, the Commissioner 
seems to have regarded himself as 


to resist. Hehad had an invita~ 
tion to a public dinner. at Edin- 
burgh, in the month of November: 
1825. Just before the dinner took 


place, an article appeared, in the: 





ticle before us, - 


} Times newspaper, dated Glasguw, 


Verily, the number of laborious . 
Members in the House, is not so. 


So, here is an ohana to make » 


Greek Government, or of the: 
English bondholders ; that nothing. 


published an article,: 


a personage whom nobody dared | 
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November the 8th, and signed, | proaches, and tella hundred things 
“A hater of hwnbuy.” Upon this,| which the master had never heard 
Hume wrote a letter to the Editor| of before. There is nothing wrong 
of the Zimes, desiring him to send| in the conduct of such persons ; 
him the name of the writer, and | and, above all things, there is no 
desiring him, also, not to lend him- proof in this their conduct, nor is 
self, on any future occasion, to| there any presumption of the in- 
give currency to anonymous abuse | nocence of the party accused. 
of him. The style and tone of; They may have acted the part of 
this letter clearly shows that the cowards, of selfish cowards, as 
writer looked upon himself as hav- | Anna Brodie has here done; but 
ing so completely humbugged the | their cowardice is no proof nor is 
people, as to be able to set every |it the smallest presumption in 
thing at defiance. I do not know | favour.of his innocence. 

that Anna Brodie was not intimi-| However, there are others be- 
dated by his menacing attitude. | sides Anna Brodie. There is my- 
His letter to her was somewhat self, for instance. I defy Mr. 
like his threatening letter to the | Hume, and all the private letter 
Greek deputies. ico believe that | publishers in England, to produce 
she was frightened by him; that; any letter of mine, or to cite or 
she was afraid to attack him | repeat any conversation of mine, 

| iP es 

openly ; that she felt that he had containing an expressiow of pri- 
wriggled himself into the stupid | vate discontent at the conduct of 
heads of her readers in particular;;| Mr. Hume. He has always been 
that she was convinced, in short, | very civil and even very attentive 
that openly attacking him, would tome. I have never asked him 
ake away part of her profits. | any thing that he refused me. He 
This, I a allen, So the | 4 ms been ready to do any 
state of Anna’s mind with regard | thing that I have asked him to do. 
to “ BS come ome —_ “ye had | . tis — I — yer: ee 
caught him, when she had gota, fim to do any thing which be 
hole in his coat, who can wonder | ought,as a Member of Parliament, 
that she should have torn away ? | to have refused to do ; but, at any 
And, in fact, who could, with jus- | rate, I have no ground _ whatever 
tice, blame her! In the play of of private dissatisfaction at the 
the Hypocrite, the parties who} conduct of Mr. Hume. I defy 
perceive his hypocrisy, who per-| Doctor Black, therefore, to find 
ceive how he cheats the silly master | the shadow of a pretence of this 








of the family, find themselves com- 
pelled, from the silliness: of that 
master, and from the infatuation 
in which he is with regard to the 
hypocrile, to seem to take part 
with the hypocrite, or, at the least, 
to hold their tongues; but, when 
the silly master of the family has, 
at last, discovered the roguery of 
the hypocrite, out they all come, 
fall on upon him with their re- 


kind as relating tome. The truth 
is, that the destruction of Mr. 
Humeis the work of his own hands. 
He has compelled me to write 
against him : he left me no choice - 
Thad to write against him or to 
lose my own character with my 
readers. 

There is one more paragraph 
that we have to notice, which I 
really do think exceeds, in point 
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of curiosity, any thing that ever 
was published in this world. 


<< Mr. Hume has'never said to the 
public, Tam a man of more virlue 
than my neighbours. He never called | 
on the public to repose confidence in 
him. ‘The principle he has put forth 
is this: so long as Auman nature ts’ 
constituted as it is, we ought to be on 
our guard against sinister interests. | 
He has said that all public’men ought | 
to be watched; but he has ‘never 
said, if I were a public man, it woud 
not be necessary to walch me. He 
asks for no trust ; he does not say, if 
you give me such and such powers, 
{ shall be enabled to render certain 
services. But he, at once, sets him- 
self to work, with such instruments 
as he has within his reach; and his 
services establish his claims to sup- 
port. He says, support me only as 
you find me useful. He will be 
supported; he will be useful; for 
the qualifications and determination 
he possesses are of that nature that 
they cannot be dispensed with,” 


Yes, he did, in fact, and by 
deeds and. signs and appearances, 
tell the people that he had more | 
virtue than his neighbours: he 
did call upon them to repose con- 
fidence in him: he never told 
them that human nature was an 
infernal thing, and that he himself 
stood in need of watching ; he did 
cail upon them to put trust in him; 
he did hold himself forth as a man 
fitterto be intrusted with the public 
money than the present Ministers 
are. Every motion that he made, 
every statement that came. from 
him, said this to the nation; and, 








he only unsays it, or it is unsaid} 


for him, only at the moment wheri’ 
it is no longer of any use to sa 
it. As to the fact of his still bein 


trusted; as to the fact of his still | 
possessing the confidence of the 
come ; and, as to his services’ 

ing indispensable to the nation, 
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regard them, reader, I pray you, 
excuse them as the ravings of 
Doctor Black. The people have 
been robbed most unmercifull 

by these divers sets of direc- 
turs, commissioners aud specula- 
ting devils of one sort and another. 
Thousands upon thousands of 
families are now going tothe work- 
house, in consequence of the ope- 
rations of these hardened cheats. 
It is impossible for any man of 
sense not to see that the conduct of 
Hume, Ellice, Bowring, and all 
that tribe, has had a direct ten- 
dency to ruin the misled and un- 
fortunate bond-holders; in two 
words, to rob the Greeks of their 
blood and the English of their 
money. [It is impossible for any 
honest man; nay, for any man 
who has any thing of compassion 
in his nature, not to feel inditmant 
at the conduct of Hume. Look at 
him, reader: first, he is one of the 
Greek committee, who suggest to 
the Greeks the making of a loan in 
England ; next, he, as one of the 
same comunittee, assisis to appoint 
himself to be a Commissioner for 
watching over the expenditure of 
the proceeds of the loan. And he 
sticks up his name at the head of 
the lenders of the money, in order 
to induce others to lend their mo- 
ney; next behold him making use 
of his power asa Commissioner to 
compel the Greeks to give him 
1,600/. more than was his due, out 
of that very loan ; and behold him, 
also, threatening to abandon the 
¢ause altogether, if the deputies 


refuse to lend 5,000/. of the public 
y| money as an accommodation to 
& | Bowring, his secretary. Look at 


him, as thus exhibited by himself; 
and, if you would trust him _— 
public power, you have either 

a plunderer aay or you would 
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be if you could. The people of 
England are, in general, not plun- 
derers themselves, nor would they 
be so if they could, “ Human 
nature” is not quite so infernal a 
thing as Doctor Black would now 
have us believe it to be. There 
are, yet, some honest men left in 
England, whatever may be the 
case with regard to Scotland ; and, 
whatever Doctor Black may say, 
however boldly he may talk about 
Hume’s being supported in future ; 
how frequently soever he may 
put forth the stupid, the doltish 
assertion that his qualifications 
are of a nature that cannot be dis- 
pensed with, he may be assured 
that Hume would, by the people 
of England, be no more trusted in 
the King’s exchequer than a broad- 
shouldered Irishman would be 
trusted in the harem of the Grand 
Turk’s seraglio. 

I am very happy to perceive 
that there is some prospect of all 
these bands of commissioners and 
directors being brought to some- 
thing like an account for their 
conduct. The reader knows that 
Mr. Warruman has not always 
acted in a way to receive my ap- 
plause ; but, 1 do most heartily 
applaud his present undertaking ; 
and | do most anxiously hope, or, 
rather, perhaps, I should say, 
wish, that he will not suffer 
any one to tickle his vanity, 
and, by taking him on _ that 
weak side, make him give up the 
honest pursuit which he has now 
undertaken. He has given notice; 
or, at least, declared his intention 
to give regular notice of a motion 
which will bring out before the 
public all the Members of Parha- 
ment, at any rate, who have had 
a hand in these ruin-creating 

cerns. The gaols have been filled, 


con- | 
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the workhouses peopled, the mad- 
houses, the grave, have been 
crammed by the miseries inflicted 
by those scandalous jobbers ; and 
I repeat that, if Mr. Warraman 
discharge his duty resolutely, 
without leaning to the one side or 
the other, without being induced 
to spare men on account of what 
the villains call their politics; if 
he suffer no party, nothing of fac- 
tion, to turn him aside, if he go 
right on, he will not only secure 
himself a seat in Parliament for 
his life-time, but he will secure 
to himself that which is of muck 
greater value, a seat in the esteem 
of all good men. He has been 
listened to with great attention in 
the House. Honesty and sincerity 
and truth, notorious truth, fear no 
coughing down. The public are 
looking with anxiety to this ques- 
tion. If these monstrous vermin 
escape with impunity, we may 
adopt the Scotch maxims at once, 
and allow that every man has a 
right to get what he can, and how 
he can. It is really honourable 
to the House of Commons, that 
they have received Mr. Warru- 
MAN with such attention upon this 
occasion, and it is scarcely less 
honourable to them that they have 
received the Commissioner in a 
different sort of way. It was 
truly good to see, on Tuesday 
evening last, the countenances of 
the commissioners and so forth, 
while Mr. Warraman was calling 
for vengeance on the jobbers whom 
he had more particularly in his 
eye. How he rides, now, over the 
Humes and the Burdetts and all 
those who have had a hand, more 
or less, in these affairs. They did 
not cheer him, I will warrant you ; 
and, unless he have a mind to get 
put Basideonce more, and that, 
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perhaps, for ever, he will do his 
duty straight forwardly, and not 
be wheedled from it by names, 
by titles, or by acres of land. Let 
him push on, let him propose to 

unish the vile jobbers and rob- 

ers now, according to the pre- 
cedent in the case of the South- 
sea bubble ; let him do that, and 
he will merit greater gratitude 
for this one act, than Hume 
would have merited, even if he had 
actually brought about all that 
he ever protessed to wish to 
bring about. There is a great 
advantage in having clean hands. 
Mr. Warruman has lived in a 
very dirty place. It was next to 
impossible to live there without 
taking up some dirt. He was 
Lord Mayor during the height of 
the bubbling. . Unquestionably 
he might, without the smallest 
trouble in the world, have put a 
hundred thousand pounds or two 
of the deluded people’s money 
into his pocket. Every body that 
knows any thing of the matter 
roust know this. His was an op- 
portunity above that of all other 
men. He did not avail himself 
of it to enrich himself. He came 
out of his office no richer than he 
went into it; and, who would not 
rather be Mr. Watruman, without 
any profit at all, than_one of these 
scoundrel jobbers, with half a 


millioniu his pocket. Mr. Waith- 
man comes before the public with 
singular good grace, accuser 


of these monsters: as a member 
for the city of London, it is his 
duty to do it; that being the grand 
scene of the roguery, and it now 
being the grand scene of the con- 
sequent misery. It is his duty as 
a member of Parliament, gene- 
rally; but it is particularly his 
duty as a member for the city of 
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London. I trust that his three 
colleagues will give him their 
hearty support, at any rate; and, 
if they do not, they will lose, in 
public estimation, as much as he 
will gain: they will only make 
themselves weaker and make him 
stronger on the theatre of their 
common rivalship. The whole 
nation is indignant that these 
robberies should escape with 
impunity: in every circle of ten 
or twelve families, there is some 
one who has been ruined, or, at 
least, robbed, by these horrible 
jobbers. The whole nation cries 
aloud for justice on them; and, if 
no justice be done on them; if 
they be allowed still to keep their 
seais and their ill-gotten gains, 
there is an end, at once, to ever 
thing like law and justice ; to ool 
on the highway will become an. 
act meritorious rather than cri- 
minal; and to hang a robber of 
any description will be murder. 
This, assuredly, is not going to be. 
The laws, the usages of the coun- 
try, the morals of men, every 
thing is not going to.sleep, in order 
that these extortioning ruffians 
may — with impunity. 

As to Doctor Black and Mr. 
Hume, they will have enough to 
do in educating the youth of Lon- 
don. They are both members of 
the * COUNCIL” of the Loadon 
University, and they are brother 
councillors along with Mr. Brova- 
nam, Lord Jonn Russe vu, Fran- 
cis Prac (tailorot C haringCross, 
and chief of the Rum p.committee’, - 
Lord Laxspown, the Duke of 
Norrotk and Perer Maccur- 
Locu, It must bea fine univer 
sity where Joseph Hume and 
Francis Place are members of 
the “council”! However, for 
Joseph Hume - amuse himself 
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in this way, will, at any rate, be 
agrees of no actual mischief; 
or, the fools that would go to his 
schoo], would be much too stupid 
by nature ever to be worth any 
thing, go to whatever school they 
might. It was intended, that Jo- 
seph Hume’s department should 
be that of political arithmetic ; 
the recent discoveries have in- 
duced the council to change their 
intention, and to confide to him 
the more important department of 
morals, or, rather, of political 
morality. Dubtless, there will be 
abundance of scholars to go to 
this school! 








ANNA BRODIE. 


Ir was easy to imagine that the 
wrath of Anna would follow the 
publication of the correspondence 
about “the Hater of Humbug ” 
above mentioned. She has fallen 
upon the poor Commissioner just 
in the manner that one would na- 
turally expect. She has given 
him a scolding that will tingle in 
his ears to the last hour of his life. 
At every step, this man’s conduct 
becomes more and more foolish. 
His miserable defence was foolish 
enough ; his offer to refund was 
still more foolish ; again rising in 


folly was his attempt to brazen | 


the thing out; but, the foolishest 
step of all was, his publication of 
this correspondence, with a view 
to show that the press, through 
which he had been detected and 
exposed, had been animated by 
private resentment and an old 
grudge. Anna exposes this in a 
manner most complete ; and, thus 
he has heaped fresh coals upon 
bis own back, and rendered - re- 


Anna Bropte. 
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storation of character, as far as re- 
lates to his public capacity, ut- 
terly jianedile I here insert 
Anna’s scolding. And all I shall 
say further about the matter is, 
that if he survive this he is im- 
mortal; he is real pure brass 
and adamant. I will not say of 
Anna, that she is, like Jarx the 
wife of Hepner, the Kenite, 
‘*‘ blessed amongst women,’’ for 
that would be profane; but see- 
ing that she wears the breeches 
‘** notwithstanding her coverture,” 
1 will boldly assert that she is 
blessed amongst men; for, she 
has taken her long nail and her 
hammer and driven it through the 
adamantine head of this Scotch- 
man, ten times as hard and as 
thick as that of the Philistine; 
and here he lies, pinned to the 
ground for ever. ~ 





“ We were greatly surprised on 
seeing in the Morning Chronicle of 
yesterday, three letters published, 
which had passed between Mr. Hume 
and us in the month of December 
last. When we say ‘ we were sur- 
prised,’ we mean, of course, that the 
subject of those letters had passed 
from our minds wholly and totally, 
like any thing forgotten, and could 
only have been recalled by this pub- 
lication. By the publication Mr. 
Hume, of course, wishes it to be in- 
ferred that we were stimulated by 
private resentment to the steps 
which we have taken with respect to 
the dishonourable proceedings in the 
affair of the Greek loan. Foolish 
man! Why will you endeavour to 
blind yourself with respect to the 
character of your late conduct? Wh 
will you not feel as you ought to feel, 
on an occasion which must give @ 
character to whatever remains to you 
of life? Look at the countenances of 
your late friends ; men who probably 
did not love you, for you were not 
formed to be loved; but who still 
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valued your services. Do you think 
that such men were capable of im- 
bibing any personal animosity of 
ours, or of being incited to the de- 
gree of disgust which they now evince 
and express towards you, by our 
writings, although it is not our inte- 
rest to deny their cogency, if you had 
done nothing to degrade yourself? 
Think of these things, and be asham- 
ed! Shame in your situation is the 
feeling which will do you most credit: 
the act of reparation to the wronged 
may specdily follow. Besides, Sir, 
observe how inclined every one Is to 
impute absurd motives to his accu- 
sers, rather than acknowledge, con- 
fess, and repair his own misconduct. 
In laying the recent dishonest pro- 
ceedings of various kinds before the 
public, we have mentioned many 
names as wellas yours. How could 
we have separate causes of animosity 
against all those persons? Had we 
any reason of resentment against 
Mr. Brogden, for example, whose 
acceptance of the 1,000/. in the 
Arigna Mine affair we exposed ?— 
against Mr. Bowring, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr. Burton, the Ricardos? We de- 
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read the recent publications. Again 
and again did we express. the hope 
that he would retrieve his character 
—that he would fulfil his promise 
and we had, in consequence, im- 
puted to us a dishonourable deser- 
tion of the charges which we had 
brought forward, as the following 
passages from a Sunday Paper will 
prove :~— 

“«« The Times begins, as it seems to 
us, to relax, to repent, to conciliate, 
anil to qualify.’ ” 

“6 * The” Times war gy ee a day or 
two before, appeared inclined to 
trim.”” 

“© ¢In The Times of the 4th inst., is 
the following passage :— 

“« ¢ However, after this exposure 
of what we must consider as a most 
erroneous mode of acting on the part 
of Mr. Hume, we will, with equal 
frankness, bestow our approbation on 
the honourable feeling which dictated 
the following declaration : — “The 
worst, I think, that any man in cane 
dour can say in this affair is, that I 
may have evinced an over anxiety to 
avoid a pecuniary loss, forced upon 
me by the conduct of others; but I 


clare we scarcely knew that some of} am still willing to submit to the ar- 


these men existed: and yet all and 
each of them will find out, that we 
have had some motive beyond that 
of the country’s honour, and our de- 
testation of wrong-doing, for speak- 
ing of their conduct as it has but too 
justly merited. This is extremely 
absurd; and to you, Mr. Humie, and 
all those who adopt this course, we 
should say, ‘Gentlemen, purify your- 
selves, and get out of each other’s 
company. Our motives, were they 
even such as you describe them, 
cannot make your case better or 
worse: we shail only carry convic- 
tion to the bosom of others, as we 
are sustained by reason, and impart 
truth.’ 

“Our treatment of Mr. Hume, 
indeed, singly,—our anxiety to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, his useful- 
ness,—exposed us tocensure, and our 


bitration of two respectable and im- 
partial men; and if, after a review 
of the whole correspondence and cir 
cumstances, they shall determine 
that the Greek Government ought to 
profit at my expense, through the 
misconduct of their deputies, I will 
return the 1,300/. with interest up to 
the present time.” Let Mr, Hume 
act up to this declaration ; or rather 
—he knows what the public senti 
ments are on the subject—let him 
do that which his own heart now 
tells him to be just and proper: he 
has no occasion to submit himself to 
the arbitration of others.’ 

‘* Let not Mr. Hume, then, come 
plain of us; for it was only when he 
stood forward with an effrontery that 
we believe was never before attained 
to by mortal man, affecting to cons 
duct himself as if nothing had h 


eniency to the suspicion of base mo-] pened, and even to take a lead, that 
tives, as he is well aware, if he has} We lost all hope of his reconciliation 
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with the moral habits of civilized 
life. Since that time we have shown 
less reserve; but should be even still 
ready to hail his relinquishment of 
the ill-gotten gain as-an indication of 
repentance. 

“To show Mr. Hume that we do 
not think there is any thing in those 
letters which he has now published 
between himself and us, that gives 
him a victory which we should re- 
sent, we shal] republish them from 
the Morning Chronicle.” 





WHITE -WASHERS 
OF HUME. 





As I before observed, it would 
be utterly inexcusable in me to 
occupy the time of my readers 
with any thing relating to the cha- 
racter of a man like Tay or, of 
the Manchester Guardian, whose 
duelling negotiations at Preston, 
were so amply detailed in the 
first Number of the Poor Man’s 
Friend, But, the Morning Chro- 
nicle tells the people in London, 
that they ought to believe, that the 
iy in Lancashire think that 

r. Hume has been unjustly 
treated by the press in London, 
and it quotes a passage from the 
newspaper of this Taylor, in 
order to prove this, Now, my ob- 
ject is to show, what this Taylor 
really is, in order that the people 
in London, and that my readers, 
all over England, may know what 
degree of attention the people of 
Lancashire are likely to pay to 
what is written by this same Tay- 
tor. I could tell some most 
amusing anecdotes about this 
Taylor myself; but I will not: | 


will take the whole of the ariicle: 


from the Manehester Gazette, of 
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the 18th of November. Here is 
the charge against this Taylor: 
here are the words of his ac- 
cusers ; and here is his defence. 
Here he speaks for himself; and, 
it must be allowed, that his defence 
is full as satisfactory as that of 
his admired Mr. Hume himself. 
When the reader has gone through 
the whole of the article, which is 
truly curious and entertaining, 
and which shows us how Com- 
missionerships, upon a_ small 
scale, are made to work; when 
the reader has gone through the 
whole of this article, he will then 
be able to judge of the descrip- 
tion of persons throughout the 
country, who, and who alone, 
have the hardibood, the baseness, 
the inconceivable turpitude to 
stand up in defence of the con- 
duct of the Greek Commissioner. 
I suppress not one single word of 
this report. 1 wish it all to be 
read; for, it, as I said before, 
enables us to judge how desperate 
that case must be, which flies for 
assistance to such a man as this 
Taylor. 





(From the Manchester Gazette.) 


IMPROVEMENTS 
OF MARKET-STREET. 


On Monday a public meeting of 
Leypayers was held in the Town 
Hall for the purpose of auditing the 
accounts of the Street Commission- 
ers for the last year—Mr. Neden, 
the Boroughreeve, in the chair. 

When the accounts were read, it 
appeared that during the year, 
22,0001, had been paid to landlords, 
-and 12,000/. to tenants. 

Mr. Whitworth said, before the ac- 
counts were passed he had a charge 
to bring against one of the commis- 
sivners, and in doing so he would not 
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make one personal remark. He 
would afterwards move a resolution 
relating to Mr. John Edward Tay- 
lor’s acceptance of 250/. for re- 
moving irom his old to his present 
office. 

Mr. Barter said, that as that item 
was not contained in the accounts 
before the meeting, he doubted the 
propriety of making it the subject of 
discussion. 

Mr. Whitworth said, he was sur- 
rised at such an objection from 
Ir. Baxter, who had persisted in a 

discussion the other day in the Old 
Church, though there was no item 
relative to it before the meeting. He 
disapproved of the 250/. being paid, 
more particularly as Mr. Taylor had 
declared on one occasion that he 
would not ask for any pomgenseian. 
To shorten proceedings, he would 
read a letter which appeared in the 
Courier, which stated the matter 
more briefly than he could, and he 
was sure it would be amusing. 

Mr. Baxter objected warmly to the 
tine of the meeting being taken up 
with hearing newspapers read. 

Mr. Garnett hoped that if Mr. 
Whitworth had any thing to say 
against Mr. Taylor, te would prove 
it by better evidence than a letter in 
the Courier. 

Mr. Tuylor, who then came into 
the room and found Mr. Whitworth 
insisting on reading from the Courier, 
said he had no objection to that 
course, but that it would take up the 
time of the meeting. 

Mr. Whitworth then proceeded. 
He would first read the resolution 
he had prepared, which would ex- 

lain his intention. It was. as fol- 
ows :— 

That the claim made by Mr. John 
Edward Taylor upon the commis- 
Sioners uf Market-street, for the sum 
of 2501., as a compensation for quit- 
ting certain premises held by bin, 
appears to this meeting not only inti- 
nitely too much, but quite unwar- 
rantable, especially when it is ¢onsi- 
dered, that the claim was made in 
direct opposition to Mr. Taylor's own 








declaration, before respectable per- 
sons, that it was not his intention to 
ask for any compensation, chiefly on 
the ground of his short occupancy, 
say, for only seven weeks and three 
days before the Act passed, and be- 
cause the sum given to Mr. Makin- 
son, solicitor, for removing a similar 
stock, viz. 101. would have been an 
ample sum, (when added to 40/., the 
amount claimed by Mr. ‘Taylor for 
fixtures,) had the same rule of com- 
pensation been adhered to in Mr. 
Taylor's case, as inall others. This 
meeting, therefore, further resolves, 
that unless he refund to the treasurer 
200/. or pay over that amount to some 
charitable institution, the leypayers 
will not consider him entitled to their 
future confidence. 

After Mr. W. had read the above 
resolution, he observed, that as it 
was his determination to avoid all 
personal observations, he would, to 
accomplish that end, read a letter 
from the Courier, which, in his 
opinion, stated the subject much 
better, more clearly, and in fewer 
words, than he could be expected to 
do; of course but little of their time 
would be taken up whilst he read 
the communication. Mr. Whitworth 
then read from the Courter of Aug. 
12th, a letter signed “ Bo-Peep,” of 
which we can find room only for the 
following paragraph, which excited 
loud laughter :— 

‘‘ Be it known, therefore, to the 
Leypayers, that Mr. Jonny Epwarp 
Taytor was the bona fide occupier of 
a certain tenement, at No, 29, 
Market street, for about seven weeks 
and three days befure the act received 
the royal assent, which important fact 
makes the noble deed of this truly 
great man the more remarkably 
patriotic. The deed, which it is hoped 
will be immortalized, is, this,—that 
he, to wit, Mr. John Edward Taylor, 
the Editor of four Manchester news- 
papers, but now condensed into two, 
only. asked and only obtained, Two 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds towards 
the expense of removing. from a 
handsome large and very commodious 
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office, toa dirty and inconvenient one, 
nearly on the opposite side of the 
street, the whole of his very extensive 
stock, consisting of a counter with 
till drawer, 6ft. 3gin. long; one stool, 
and one shelf, (all these in the front 
office); one writing desk, ft. 74in. 


long; one old chair; book case (of 


ron); two paper Cases; two pewier 
nk stands; four pens: one steel 
ditto; 100 prime goose quills ; sand 
box; six quires of writing, and four 
sheets of blotting paper; Hb. parent 
wafers; two sticks of sealing-wax, 
one black, the other red; one copy- 


ing machine ; tongs ; (no poker) ;one | 


bottle india rubber; note rack; one 
penknife (by Clarke); hand brush, 
&c. &c. After the great inconve- 
nience sustained by the removal of a 
stock such as this, which has not had, 
and what is more, is not likely to 
have its parallel, may not the alinost 
irreparably injured Mr. Taylor “4 
eal to the public? (and the pu 
Fic, it is well known, is invariably 
liberal, and at the same time able, 
duly to appreciate the disinterested 
and public-spirited acts of indivi- 
duals). Itis asked again, may not 
Mr. Tuylor appeal to the public, 
whether any comparison can be in- 
stituted between the most scanda- 
lously extravagant compensation given 
to poor widow Fildes, say 1501. for 
removing her snug, compact, and 
easily-to-be-removed stock éwice and 
Mr. John Edward Taylor’s extraordi- 
narily massive and cumbrous paragraph 
and puffing apparatus?” 

Hewould now enteron Mr. Taylor's 
claim. In his letter to Mr. Aubrey 
there was nothing to lead the com- 
missioners so suppose that his print- 
ing-vffice was not attached to his 
shop, and he believed that they ac- 
tually did consider that they were so 
attached, in the compensation they 
gave. The publication of a news- 
paper he contended was not a retail 
trade, and consequently Mr. Taylor 
Was not entitled to compensation for 
loss of trade. He had acomplete mo- 
nopoly, and could not therefore say 
that any part of his trade could be 
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taken from him if he removed a 
short distance. Mr. Taylor had gone 
into a handsome new shop and con- 
venient office, but the commissioners 
were not bound to find him better 
accommodation than he had before, 
Mr. Taylor was not satisfied with 
demanding to be put into a better 
shop, but he nfust hawt not only the 
outlay of the new shop but also the 
outlay of the old one, and he must 
also be paid for removing his presses, 
which were not in the line of the 
street at all. If he claimed for loss 
of retail trade, it should be kept in 
mind that the greater number of 
newspapers sent out of an office was 
to newsmen, by post, &c., all of 
which could as easily be sent from 
a less public street, such as Brown 
street. Mr. Makinson had received 
only 10/. for removing suchka stock 
as was In the Guardian office, and yet 
Mr. Taylor had the face to demand 
2501, 

Mr. J. FE. Taylor said it would 
have been decent in Mr. Whitworth 
to have given him some previous no- 
tice of his intentions, which would 
have enabled him to come better 
prepared, than he then was, to an- 
swer the accusations brought against 
him. Indeed, he had no idea that 
any proposition, so irregular and 
foreign to the object of the meeting, 
would have been brought forward, 
or he would have prepared himself 
accordingly. But, ea ESE 
this, he had no doubt but he couk 
give such a statement as would be 
as satisfactory to any one present, as 
it was to his own conscience. They 
were told that he (Mr. T.) had said he 
would ask for no compensation: this 
was ullerly false. He might have said 
he should expect no remuneration for 
loss of business; but that he had said 
he should give up all claim whatever, 
he denied in toto. He declared, that 
when all the expenses were paid, 
which were necessarily incurred by his 
Leing obliged to remove, there would 
not be one farthing left in the way of 
compensation. In this statement he 
did not include the expense of moving 
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the types and presses. It was true | 
he bad received 250/.; but when it 
was considered the state of suspense 
in which he had been held tor a con- | 
siderable length of time, and the 
great expenses necessarily incurred, 
no reflecting person would say that 
he had received too much, Mr. 
Whitworth had remarked, that situa- 
tion was no object to the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper. He was of a 
contrary opinion. Many persons, 
in passing, would call and purchase | 
a paper, who, probably, would not | 
have thought of such a thing, had | 
they not been reminded of the cir- 
cumstance by the publisher keeping 
a retail establishment. It was this 
that made all the difference between 
purchasing and not purchasing. 
Then, again, there were advertise- 
ments. It was true that they could, 
to a considerable extent, command 
them; yet, notwithstanding, there 
were what might be termed casual 
advertisements, which would be 
missed but for that circumstance. 
He had not taken this step prema- 
turely, nor without the advice of his 
friends. He had spoken to Mr. 
Baines, the proprietor of the Leeds 
Mercury, upon the subject, who 
advised him, by all means, to stay in 
Market-street, if he made up the 
difference in the rent by selling a 
little stationery, patent medicines, &c. 
This'was good advice, and he had 
acted upon it. The rent he had gone 
upon was certainly much greater 
than he had intended, as the increase 
was no less a sum than 97/. 10s. 
The uncertainty of the time when 
he could remove to his new premises 
having prevented his giving notice 
to quit those he lately occupied, of 
course he had the rent to pay, which 
had made an increase to his ex- 

enses of between 40/. and 45/. 

Ir. Whitworth, he said, fancied that 
the whole’amount had been given in, 
whereas only one-half was men- 
tioned, as 20/. was the sum stated. 
Besides this, in consequence of the 
pressure of the times, he had paid 
an extra tax in poor rates of 20/. 





Again, Mr. W. had said the expenses 
of removing, &c. would not be more 
than 5/.; but he could assure them, 
that the bills he had already dis- 
charged amounted to upwards of 30/, 
exclusive of the fitting up; and he 
believed that when all came to be 
settled, there would beas much more 
to pay. In short, he must affirm 
agai, that in the end he should not 
be one farthing in pocket. Mr. 
Whitworth had asserted that the 
publishing of a newspaper was a 
monopoly, and not a retail business. 
No person in his senses need be told 
that it was a monopoly, yet it was 
nevertheless a retail business to a 
considerable extent. If the sale of 
newspapers in a shop did not consti- 
tute a retail trade, he wished to 
know what would be considered as 
such.—Again, according to the act 
of parliament, he was entitled to 
three months’ profit on removing ; 
this. he had fallen far short of, as he 
could soon prove, if necessary. He 
tuok his preimises ata time when the 
greatest uncertainty prevailed whe- 
ther the act would pass er not; and 
if he, who had been an occtpant for 
five or six years, had created a better 
trade, instead of beingjbrought as an 
argument against him, it went to 
prove that he was entitled to greater 
compensation. He said he could not 
see that the removal had done him 
much good; he would rather have 
paid more to have been nearer the 
Exchange. Under these circum- 
stances, he could see no reason why 
he should be out of pocket. When 
his case was agitated before the come 
missioners, he took the most dek- 
cate way he could in the business, 
He was going out of town at the 
time, but ,had previously informed 
the commissioners that he was ready 
to answer any questions they might 
wish to propose. The commissions 
ers, after the most mature delibera- 
tion, did not think the compensation 
in the leastextravagant. There was 
an instance, the particulars of which 
he did not choose to enter into, in 
which the chairman had allowed ag 
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many months’ profit as he had re- 
ceived days’. ‘There were many in- 
stances in which individuals had 
been equally remunerated with him- 
self; he theretore did not know why 
he should be particularly selected, 
except it was for the gratification of 
some personal pique, Hewould put 
it to Mr. Aubrey, whether cases of 
extra rent had not always been al- 
lowed. In the case of Zanetti and 
Agnew, the expenses of fitting up, 
&c. had also been agreed to. It 
might be argued that he had better 
premises now than formerly ; but he 
assured them, the difference was very 
trifling, and that he should have pre- 
ferred remaining in his former situa- 
tion, 

Mr. Rush said he had no animosity 
on his mind against any of the com- 
missioners, not even against Mr. Fle- 
ming; he said this to refute an un- 
just assertion, which had been made 
in another place; but he must con- 
demn the conduct of the commis- 
sioners altogether, and he had no 
doubt but most of the gentlemen 
present would be of hisopinion. (He 
was here interrupted by cries of 
“ Question.” When order was in 
some degree restored, he contmued.) 
It was certainly necessary that 
Market-street should be widened ; it 
was a great improvement to the 
town. But he never should have 
thought that a set of commissioners 
could have been found under any Act 
who would have been so utterly re- 
gardless of the widow and orphan. 
‘Lhe public money had been squan- 
dered in a way which no person 
could justify, in frivolous law-suits 
which might have been avoided ; and 
almost in every case the jury gave 
a verdict against the commissicn- 
ers; and, after all, in what state 
was Market-street left?— (Cries of 
« Question,” and “confine yourself 
to the object of the resvlutionu.”)—He 
said it was lis intention to come to 
the resolution if they would give him 
a patient hearing. He asked, in what 
statefwas Market-street now? Some 
of the shops, in consequence of the 
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road being levelled, without making 
any proposal to either landlord or 
tenant, or giving them legal notice to 
quit, could only be reached by a num. 
ber of steps, almost as perpendicular 
asa ladder. The inmates of those 
houses. were afraid of sleeping in 
their beds, lest they should be de. 
prived of their lives, by the buildings 
falling upon them. This was a dread- 
ful state of things. The money which 
should have been applied to better 
purposes, had been thrown away in 
law. Iltwas a great loss to the town 
that Mr.Grundy had ceased to act. 
He could not but sincerely regret 
that circumstance ; had he beer act- 
ing there would‘have been fewer law- 
suits.—(Applause.)—In every meet- 
ing he found Mr, Fleming, (consi- 
derable interruption.) He believed 
that the acts of most of the meetings 
were the acts of one man, and that 
man Mr. Fleming — (more inter- 
ruption). If they would have pa- 
tience, he would come to the subject 
hefore them.—Twelve or thirteen 
years ago, the daughters of Mr. 
Clark had a shop next to their 
father, and by industry and dili- 
gence had procured good custem; 
but, since the cutting down of the 
road, their business had been in- 
jured, and their lives were constantly 
in danger. Here Mr Rush was in- 
terrupted in such a manner that he 
could not proceed, 

Mr. Barter was sorry that the va- 
luable time of the meeting had been 
taken up with such subjects as those 
introduced by Mr. Rush. Tf this kind 
\of proceeding was allowed, some 
other person would probably start 
another subject quite as foreign to 
the purpose, and there would be no 
end to the meeting. 

Mr. Rush said they would~ sce 
eventually that he was coming to the 
subject before them, but truth was 
unwelcome to the ears of some of 
the gentlemen present. The ladies 
before referred to had sent in a re- 
presentation of their circumstances. 
An offer of 150/. had been made to 
them by that very conscientious man 
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Mr. Taylor, who had himself receiv- 
ed 250/., for literally nothing at all. 
The removal of the goods which had 
been so much talked about, would 
not have required a cart to effect it ; 
a wheelbarrow would have dene the 
business completely. Mr. Taylor 
was formerly opposed te the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Fleming, and if he had 
thought proper to change his opi- 
nions, and had ceased to be the 
Guardian of the rights of the public, 
that public would be justifiable in 
withdrawing its confidence from such 
a person ; for 

*« He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 

Runs swiftly down the slippery path.of vice 5 

Tho’ conscience checks him, yet those rubs 

gone o’er, 

He slides on smoothly, and looks back no 

more.” 

Mr. Fleming has long ceased to look 
back; and it is our duty to prevent 
him looking forward to other mis- 
chief, 

Mr. J. Garnett did not think it 
worth while to comment upon the 
foolish rigmarole statements of Mr. 
Rush; but if he (Mr. R.) would 
carry the iron safe from the old 

remises to. the new, he would give 

im 201. Mr. Rush knew that he 
had stated a wilful falsehood. It was 
well known that it was. absolutely 
necessary that the business of a 
newspaper should be consolidated as 
muuch as possible, and it was quite 
necessary to have the printing esta- 
blishment as near.as circumstances 
mals allow to the place of publica- 
lon. 

Mr. Rush then referred to the case 
of Mrs, Fildes, when 

Mr. J. E, Taylor interrupted him 
by Saying, that Mrs. Fildes Pad been 
provided with another shop. 

Mr. Woollam said, Mrs. Fildes-had 
gone away perfectly satisfied; and 

€ could not see what that had to do 
with the subject before the meeting.. 
Mr. Rush had made some very un- 
gentlemanly remarks upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Fleming. He could not 
Stand here and quietly hear his friend | 
abused. He had known Mr. Flem- 
ing many years, and had never 





found him guilty of any improper 
action. 

Mr. Baxler said, that what he had 
to say with regard to Mr. Fleming 
might be considered as coming from 
an impartial source, for he lad for- 
merly imbibed some of those preju- 
dices against that gentleman, which, 
he was sorry to say, were still jin 
existence ; but he had seen reason,to 
alter his opmion. Ile had never 
known a man more zealous in the 
service of the public, or more disin- 
terested in his proceedings. But he 
wished to bring them to the object of 
the meetinge. The motion now 
offered to their notice was perfectly 
irregular. Mr, Whitworth came 
there and asserted for facts, what 
had no foundation in truth. Would 
they support such a man? Would 
they encourage a man who had at- 
tacked an individual in the most 
unbecoming manner, without even 
giving that individual an opportugity 
of detending himself? He was cer- 
tain they would not. In short, he 
cousidered the motion had no other 
object than to pick Mr. Taylor’s 
pocket. 

Mr. Rush then remarked, that 
although neither the commissioners’ 
of Market-street, nor the surveyors, 
seemed dis to bear the odium: 
which evidently attached to some 
person or persons, for the injury’ 
done to some of the occupants by’ 
leaving the streets; yet, that very 
gross Injustice had been done could 
not be denied. 

Mr. Whitworth.—It was not my 
intention to have introduced any 
gentleman’s name into this discus- 
sion ; but as it appears that I cam 
throw a little weight inte the scale, 
in a case so very doubtful, I have 
only to remark, that Mr. Bellhouse 
informed me, that the surveyors: 
had done nothing in. this matter: 
without -the express orders of the 
Market-street commissioners. 

Mr. Fleming.—I don’t believe that: 
a ever said any thing of the 

Mr. Potter (of Strangeways, who, 
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with Mr. Fleming, is both a com- 
missioner and a surveyor,) said 
“ nor do I.” 

Mr. Whitworth.—Why, don’t you 
believe it?—Do you suppose that I 
have invented the statement? 

Mr. Fleming and Mr. Polter.— 
We do. 

Mr. WWahitworth.—I will make afh- 
davit of the fact, and I think that 
Mr. Bellhouse is too much of a gen- 
tleman to deny what | have stated. 

Mr. Fleming.—I would not believe 
you on your oath. 

Mr. Pot/er.—Nor I. 

Mr. Whitworth.—As to you, Mr. 
Fleming, it matters not to me what 
you say or believe. You have been 
so often convicted, at public meet- 
ings, of saying what you could not 
prove, that I leave the matter with 
the public, who, I am sure, will do 
me justice. As to you, Mr. Potter, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 


Mr. Potter—Mr. Whitworth, I 
kn 


? 


you. 
Mr. Whitworth.—Mr. Potter, and 
I know you. 

The hubbub this discussion occa- 
sioned, having subsided, 

Mr. Whitworth said, the meeting 
would take ‘it for granted, that Mr. 
‘Taylor had made the best defence in 
his power. As to the charge of want 
of courtesy, alleged by Mr. T., who 
could have supposed that one of the 
requisitionists, and the chairman of 
the tenants’ committee, would be 
absent on such an occasion? He 
would, therefore, with their permis- 
sion, read Mr. Taylor’s answer to the 
former letter. 

Mr. J. Garnet, and Mr: Prentice, 
said, that Mr. Whitworth ought to 
confine himself to what had been 
said in that room. 

Mr. Whitworth said, if he stayed 
until midnight, he would not be 
beat down by them. If he was not 
allowcd to read the extracts he had 
in his hand, he would endeavour to 
oa them the substance of them; 

1e was sure the letter contained as 
good a defence as Mr. Taylor could 
make, He did not intend to find 
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fault with any of the commissioners, 
except Mr. Taylor. Mr. T. had as- 
serted, that the statement of his hay- 
ing said that he did not intend to 
receive any compensation, was un- 
true; now there were persons in 
that room who would ahirm, upon 
oath, if required, that he had made 
such adeclaration. Mr. Whitworth 
here turned round to Mr. Taylor, 
who sat immediately behind him, 
and said, “ Sir, when you penned the 
paragraph, denying that you said you 
would not ask any compensation, 
you told a most abominable fulsehood.”? 

Mr. J. E. Taylor, (starting up,) 
You are a liar, Sir.” 

Mr. Whitworth.—You are another: 
What I have said can be proved by 
others. I heard you, and Mr. Clarke 
heard you. 

Mr. Clarke (solemnly.) — Before 
God and you, gentlemen, I heard Mr. 
Taylor say, he would not take any 
compensation. He leaned across the 
green table, and I heard him distinctly 
say so. 

Mr. Whitworth, after the commo- 
tion had somewhat subsided, conti- 
nued his reply. He was surprised 
that those very persons who had fol- 
lowed the same line of conduct at 
the Old Church on Wednesday last, 
should now condemn his proceedings 
as irregular, But he was determined 
to proceed in spite of their interrup- 
tion. In order to show that two 
statements could be made, he would 
compare the rigmarole statement 
which they had heard from Mr. 
Taylor with those which had ap- 
peared in the Courier. Mr. W. then 
commenced to read a few extracts 
from Mr. Taylor’s letters, which had 
appeared in that paper, and then 
proceeded. If Mr. Clarke had gone 
upon the same principle as the con- 
ductor of the Manchester Guardian, 
his demands would have heen enor- 
mous. Then again, there was the 
case of Mrs. Fildes; a recital of the 
treatment which she had received 
was enough to make their blood cur- 
dle in their veins. . Mr. T. had men- 
tioned extra expemtise in taxes, What 
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yad the public to do with his taxes? 
He never heard anything so ridicu- 
lous and absurd in his life. Mr. Tay- 
jor had declared that he should not 
be one farthing in pocket, but it was 
for them to consider whether that 
statement was true or not. Again, 
Mr. T. had vaunted of not having 
received any ig ee ag for loss 
of business; he knew better than 
make a demand for that which all 
the people of Manchester knew he 
could not prove. If the principle of 
extra rent was to be recognized, 
there would be no end to the de- 
mands which might be made. Some 
gentlemen had argued that he was 
entitled to the 2504. for his public 
services. If it was so, why not state 
the case openly and fairly, and not 
under cover of remuneration for 
rent? 

Mr. Barter begged to move, as an 
amendment to Mr. Whitworth’s mo- 
tion, that the accounts be audited, 

Mr. Whitworth said he had a right 
to reply upon the amendment. He 
would ask if it was the custom in 
any public meeting, to move an 
amendment while a reply was mak- 
ing on the original motion. 

Mr. Shuttleworth said he had fre- 
quently known Mr. Canning do so in 
the House of Commons, 

Mr. A. Prentice suggested, that the 
best way to shorten the business of 
the meeting would be suffer Mr. 
Whitworth to proceed ; and asked if 
Mr. Baxter would withdraw his 
amendment, and suffer the original 
motion to be put, as it was time that 
the meeting should come to some 
conclusion. , 

_ Mr. Baxter said he had no objec- 
tion to do so. 

The Chairman said he could not 
see any connexion between Mr. 
Whitworth’s motion and the busi- 
ness of the meeting; he should, 
therefore, decline putting it to the 
vote. . 

Mr. Baxter’s amendment was then 
put, and the accounts were passed. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor then stood upon 
the form and said, that he would 
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make an observation, which he had 
deferred until the meeting had de- 
cided upon the motion. He a 
pealed to his partner, Mr. J. Garnet, 
if he had not said that he did not 
wish to pocket one farthing, and 
that if the commissioners thought 
the sum of 250/. too much, he 
would take off the 50/.. The money 
which he had _ received he con- 
sidered himself entitled to; but if, 
at the expiration of twelve months, 
there was any surplus in his hands, 
he would either refund it, or give it 
to a charitable institution. 

Mr. Aubrey then stated, that the 
commissioners had purchased the 
premises belonging to the executors 
of the late Mr. G, b. Marsden, in 
Toll-lane. 

Mr. J. E. Taylor moved, that the 
commissioners should proceed to the 
improvement of Toll-lane; which 
was agreed to nem.con,and the meet- 
ing separated. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing November 17. 

Per Quarter, 
s. d. 

Wheat... 55 9 


s. d, 
Rye .... 38 10 
Barley .. 37 4] Beans... 50 8 
Oats.... 29 4] Pease...54 O 


Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the week ended November 17, 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat. . 37,397 


Rye ..... 297 
Barley .. 47,697 | Beans. .. 1,887 
Outs... 7,768 


Pease... .1,538 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 


Saturday, November 18. 

Qrs. So --8. Gs . 8. 
Wheat..3,307 for 9,646 4 5 Average, 58 
Barley..5,715 «11,203 8 G.scseeeees 
iats.. 259 *s. 479 5 On vivoteoce 
Ry@.ree 0 * @. @ OG. cosesdecs 0 
Beans .. 830 .. 2,084 1 O.seceeess 52 
Pease... 810 oe 2,228 A 4Biesececeee OO 
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Friday, Nov. 24.—The arrivals of 
all sorts of Grain this week are mo- 
derate, and there is a fuir quantity of 
Flour. The trade for Wheat is in 
much the same state as reported on 
Monday last. Barley is dull sale, at 
Monday’s prices. Beans and Pease 
are without variation. Oats find sluw 
sale, and feed samples are lower. 

Monday, Nov, 27.—During the 

ast week the arrivals of all surts of 

srain were tolerably fair, with a good 
quantity of Flour, This morning the 
supply of Wheat is good from Essex 
and Kent, but very small from all 
other parts. ‘There are also short 
fresh arrivals of other descriptions of 
Grain. The Wheat trade com- 
menced heavy, at last week’s prices; 
but, in consequence of an advance of 
Ss. per sack being determined on the 
top price of Flour, the factors asked 
more money for Wheat, and 1s. per 
quarter higher was obtained for the 
best samples, but not any advance on 
other qualities. 

Barley for Malting is 1s. per qr. 
lower ; but Grinding samples are un- 
altered. Beans are reported 1s. per 
qr. cheaper, and Grey Pease are also 
1s. per qr. lower, Oats, during the 
preceding week, sold very heavily, 
and the prices declined 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter, but to-day there has been 
more firmness im the trade, and the 
prices of last Monday are nearly ob- 
tained. Rapeseed has advanced 1/, 
per last. 


Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Nov, 20 
to Nov. 24, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs, 
Wheat .. 4,040] Tares .... 1,309 
Barley .. 7,379 | Linseed... 1,112 
Malt .... 4,219] Rapeseed. — 
Oats .... 607 | Brank .. 546 
Beans... 714] Mustard.. — 
Flour.... 8,783 | Flax .... —_— 
Rye.... 1,401| Hemp... — 
Pease... . 2,850 | Seeds... 100 
Foreign.—W heat, 2,357; Barley, 
1,818; Oats, 23,221; Beans, 5,366 
quarters. 








HOPS. 
Price of Ilops, per Cwt, in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Nov. 27.—Since the an- 
nouncement of the Duties on Hops, 
viz. 269,33 11. Os. 9Fd. the prices have 
been very firm, particularly for Weald 
of Kent and Sussex pockets, which 
are from Ss. to 4s. dearer, and for 
colour, in considerable demand. Bags 
of supertine quality ure scarce, but 
low and inferior ones are in con- 
siderable quantities, and by no means 
in request.—Currency as under :— 
Kent Pockets, from 80s. to 100s. ; 
ditto Bags, 638s. to 90s.; Sussex 
Pockets, 74s, to 86s, per cwt. 


Maidstone, Nov. 23.—In conse- 
quence of the Duty falling to much 
less than was expected in this neigh- 
bourhood, the Planters who have not 
sold, feel greater confidence, and are 
not dispused to sell without better 
yrices, and as such, bat little business 

as been transacted during this last 
week, 


Worcester, Nov. 22.—On Saturday, 
334 pockets were weighed ; average 
prices, 84s. to 90s. Nearly all brought 
to market were sold. Various causes 
contribute to keep up prices; the 
stock of consumers being much ex- 
hausted, they necessarily embrace 
the present opportunity of laying in 
a supply of good qualities at low 
prices; there are also many small 
speculators ; te which we may add, 
that the Planters hold a considerable 
number of Hops, which they will 
not bring to market until prices im- 
prove. 





SMITHFIELD, Monday, Nov. 27. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 

Ss Ge B- & 
Beef .....3 Oto 5 2 
Mutton ...3 8—4 4 
Veal .....4 O—5 O 
Pork .....4 6 —5 6 
Lamb ....0 O0—0O O 
Beasts. . 2,624 | Sheep .. 24,180 
Calves... 184] Pigs ...° 140 
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Liverpool, Nov. 21.—Each description of Grain improved a little in 
value during the past week, in the interval of which, sales, to a fair extent, 
were effected to the trade generally. The market of this day was well at- 
tended, and purchasers bought somewhat liberally, at an advance on 
Wheat, of all descriptions, ot 14d. to 2d. per 70]bs.; on Oats, of 1d. to 2d, 
per 45 lbs.; Grinding Barley, 2d. to 3d. per 60lbs.; and Beans and Pease, 
1s. to 2s. per quarter, In other articles little or no alteration, 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 14th to the 20th November, 1826, inclu- 
sive:—Wheat, 7,400; Barley, 1,650; Oats, 6,723; Rye, 1834; Malt, 
2,330; Beans, $,011; and Pease, 7 quarters, Flour, 2,082 sacks, per 
280|bs. Oatmeal, 1,359 packs, per 240 lbs. American Flour, 3,902 barrels. 

Guildford, Nov. 25.—Wheat, old, 17/.; new ditto, fur mealing, 14/. 10s. 
to 16/..10s. per load.. Rye, 52s.; Barley, 38s. to 42s.; Oats, S4s. to 40s. ; 
and Beans, 54s. to 60s. per quarter. 

Norwich, Nov. 25.—We had only a moderate supply of Wheat to-day, 
Red sold 54s. to 59s.; White to 61s. Of Barley, the supply was liberal, 
prices 34s, to $8s., superfine, 39s,; Oats, 30s. to 3us.; Beans, 46s, to 52s.; 
Pease, 47s. to 52s.; Boilers, 61s. per quarter; and Flour, 42s. to 44s, 
per sack. 

Bristol, Nov. 24.—Our Corn Markets here are very dull. Wheat, from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. 7)d,; Barley, 4s. 3d. to 5s, 104d.; Oats, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 74d.; 
Beans, 5s. to 7s. 6d.; and Malt, 5s. 6a. to 3s. Gd. per bushel, Imperial.— 
Flour, Seconds, 33s. to 45s. per bag. 

Ipswich, Nov. 25,—We had to-day a good supply of Barley and Wheat ; 
the sale was dull.—W heat, 52s. to 60s.; Barley, 32s. to 39s.; Beans, 46s. 
to 50s.; and Pease, 50s. to. 52s, per quarter. 

Wisbech, Nov, 25.—Wheat trade dull.to-day, and about 1s. cheaper.— 
Red Wheat, 54s, to 59s.; White. ditto, 59s, to 615.3 Oats, 24s. to 36s.; 
Beans, 48s. to 52s.; and old ditto, 58s. per quarter. 


Wakefield, Nov. 25.—We lave again a large supply of Wheat, and the 
Tlour trade being in a heavy state, the market has been dull to-day, for all 
descriptions, at last Friday’s prices, and a considerable quantity remain un- 
sold. Oats and Shelling continuing scarce, have obtained rather more 
money, but the sale has not been brisk.—Good heavy Barley-is in fair de- 
mand, but the thin light samples are very dull sale. Beans are rather 
dearer. Malt is very dull.—The Order in Council, for the importation of 
Oats, Rye, Pease, and Beans, will expire on the 24th December, after which 
the ports will be closed for all grain, except Oats, at a duty of 6s,, and 
Pease, at a duty of 7s. per quarter. 

Manchester, Nov. 25,—Notwithstanding the improvement in the Liver- 
pool, and some other markets, in the commencement of the weck, the 
trade here has continued in a state of languor, Articles of general con- 
sumption continue to accumulate; for which there is a very slender de» 
mand, There was a good attendance on Change to-day, with a large show 
of samples, few of which were disposed of, even at the close of the 
market.—W heat, except fur the finest qualities, is dull gale. The holders 
of Oats required 1d, to 2d. per 45lbs., on last week’s prices, but no busi- 
ness of moment was done, at any advance. Beans are in fair request,—— 
Malt and Flour move off heavily, and are the turn cheaper. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, Nov. 25.—We had a moderate supply of Wheat from 
the farmers, and some arrivals coastwise, at this morning’s market, the 
whole of which was readily taken off, at 1s. per aes advance, There 
have not been any further arrivals of Rye this week, and the demand con- 
Unuing, sales are readily eilected. 











































Markers. 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Nov. 25.—We had a very short supply of fat 
Cattle to this day’s market; prices 8s. to Ss. 6d. per stone of 14 Ibs. sink. 
ing offal. We had, however, an abundance of all sorts of Store Stock, 
Scots sold 4s. to 4s, 6d. per stone, when fat; Short Horns, 3s. to 4s, Cows 
and Calves but few for sale, and thosé dearer. A very considerable num- 
ber of Sheep and Lambs were penned: Shearlings, 24s. to 30s. ; fat ones 
to 39s.; Lainbs, 1Ss. 6d. to 18s. Pigs a flat sale, fat ones to 6s. 6d. per 
stone —Meat: Beef, 7d. to 9d.; Veal, 7d. tu 9d.; Mutton, 54d. to 7d,; 
and Pork, 54d. to 8d. per Ib. 


Horncastle, Nov. 25.—Beef, 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14 lbs. Mutton, 5d, 
to 6d.; Pork, 5d. to 6d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per Ib. 


At Morpeth market, on the ¢@d inst., there was a very short supply of 
Cattle and Sheep; there being few buyers, prices continue much the same. 
—Beef, from 5s, to 5s, 9/.; and Muiton, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 9d., per stone, 
sinking offal. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended November 17, 1826. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
o .-@ er a. & 
EMOGOR® . co ccccecswéeess HO 10; «ae 


Bicviae. oe 
DG, bs Odin Naédeteus 50tOO Ove OF. 2.0080, 2 
OS, ot i aad o's dc cnlded He Bis cee Orde. are 
OS eee en ai 64. 6....a0 4... 8,8 
DE, cp inacadantns ata ct Ena cse “Vecoue i= 
Cambridgeshire....... 00082, 4....00 4....90 10 
Norfolk ..... pteoket PP Bee ee Ae me 
Lincolnshire ...... Sate os ey Bence Sccccae @ 
WOUROENO. ccccaccoasvs of4 G...040/ @,...08.2 
BOUTON occ wcccccs ee ye Re 
Northumberland ........ ar 5ahs «ccd .. Oa sons oe 
Cumberland ........ ee opt ee ee Pe 
Westmoreland ......-. ee Jp ecw Gicu - 
pS err ae. Giccse ese 2 
SS ney ee 50 &8....8% ‘3..<.06 9 
Gloucestershire. ......... 56 10....43 11....36 8 
Somersetshire ..........54 9....41f 3....30 0O 
Monmouthshire....,.....59 3....49 0.... 0 0O 
Devonshire.......... dee SO T0556 OT CL. F 
Cermak. é cod ie'cne 6c 8-818. hi ti DW 
Dorsetshire ....... seer O2 9....96 10....33 10 
Hampshire ...... scewtessO@- 1.35.98 7... 81. 0 
North Wales ...... be ode OD O.43:48 6. ...98' S 
South Wales... ..... UT TH 2 438 OS B 


* The London Average is always that of the Weck preceding. 
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